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very generally known that those were years of unpre-
cedented difficulties and alarms, and tliat the ability of
no great statesman was ever more severely put to the
test than was that of the truly great, though not always
faultless, Governor General.    The expenses of the war
were tremendous, and were left to fall almost entirely
upon the treasury of Calcutta.    Thus  Hastings was
obliged to raise money in every way he could.    No
doubt he occasionally went beyond the line of strict
justice; but the whole country was in statu belli, and the
point at issue was, whether England should be dispos-
sessed by the French, or retain her Indian empire.   Some
of the native princes, who owed their political existence
to the power of English arms, and who were entirely
dependent upon the government of Calcutta, were known
to possess hidden treasures of immense amount.    In
some cases these princes were nothing but tributaries to
the country, and were bound to aid in the support of
that power to which they owed their musnuds.    Many
contributions seem to have been paid with tolerably
good will; but, in some instances, they were  refused
or delayed,  on the plea of poverty.    Cheyte  Sing,
the   Rajah   of   Benares,   who   had   owed   his   rank
and    half   his   possessions   to   the   English,   broke
several   promises    and   engagements   he   had   made
with the Calcutta Council.   The  Governor  General,
who saw his resources exhausted at a moment when
money and troops were most wanted, resolved to bring
this rajah to account    For this purpose he quitted Cal-
cutta to proceed to Benares.    So little did he anticipate
danger, or the possibility of resistance, that he took
with him little more than the body-guard which at-
tended him on ordinary occasions.    He even conducted
Mrs.  Hastings with him up the country  as  far as
Monghire.    Arriving at Benares on the 14th of August,
1781, Hastings sent to   Cheyte   Sing a long paper.
The  Rajah replied in an evasive and arrogant tone;
and upon this he was arrested   in   his   own  palace
at an  early  hour   of the  following   morning.     The
arrest led to a popular insurrection, in which much
blood   was   shed,   and from  the fury of which  the
Governor General himself escaped with  extreme  dif-
difficulty.    The Rajah went into the country and raised